A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

Of  the  mnltitade  of  edacation  bills  now 

pending  in  Congress  few  have  a  chance  of  passing  this 
session,  Dr.  James  L.  McCaskill,  executive  secretary 
of  the  NEA’s  powerful  Legislative  Commission,  pre¬ 
dicted  recently.  He  feels  that  only  two  bills  have  the 
ghost  of  a  chance.  The  first  is  a  compromise  between 
the  Administration’s  scholarship  bill  and  the  Hill- 
Elliott  bill.  He  said,  however,  that  he  thought  there 
would  be  some  diflRculty  in  getting  it  through  the 
House.  Because  of  the  numerous  bills  on  education. 
Dr.  McCaskill  said  it  is  very  difiicult  to  get  “many 
members  of  Congress  together  on  any  one  bill.”  In 
any  case,  he  predicted  that  unless  legislation  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  mid- June,  we  may  not  get 
much  of  anything.  This  is  an  election  year,  and  there 
will  be  a  rush  to  close  Congress  early  and  get  out 
and  campaign.” 

The  King- Jenkins  Bill,  H.R.  4662,  is  the 

other  bill  that  Dr.  McCaskill  is  “fairly  sure”  will  pass. 
This  is  the  bill  that  would  permit  teachers  to  deduct 
up  to  $600  a  year  on  their  income  taxes  for  educa¬ 
tional  expenses  in  courses  to  improve  their  teaching. 
The  steady,  continuing  pre.ssure  on  Congress  from 
educational  sources  to  “do  something”  about  an  obvi- 
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ous  injustice  to  a  critical  area  of  voters  is  certain  to 
bring  something  tangible  in  an  election  year. 

Two  conditions  will  govern  U.  S.-Soviet 

contacts.  Under  the  agreement  signed  by  our  Am¬ 
bassador  William  Lacey  and  Russia’s  counterpart, 
Georgi  Zaroubin,  East- West  contacts  can  take  part 
only  when  — 

1.  Private  effort  initiates  and  follows  through  on 
all  exchanges  between  educators  of  the  two  countries. 
The  U.  S.  Government  will  neither  encourage,  dis¬ 
courage  nor  pay  for  any  visit,  except  on  the  very  high¬ 
est  level  (VP  Nixon  or  a  delegation  of  Congressmen). 

2.  Strict  reciprocity  governs  all  arrangements.  Thus, 
if  an  American  educational  association  plans  to  send 
a  delegation  of  five  members  to  a  half-dozen  Soviet 
cities,  exactly  the  same  number  of  Russians  must  be 
received  here  and  treated  in  an  equitable  manner. 

The  State  Department’s  Office  of  East-West  con¬ 
tacts  reports  “tremendous  interest”  among  American 
educators  in  the  possibility  of  exchanges  with  Soviet 
Russia.  Among  groups  who  are  exploring  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  exchanges  are  those  concerned  with  guid¬ 
ance,  vocational  education,  teacher  education  and 
industrial  arts. 

California  is  now  first  in  toachor  pay,  the 

Research  Division  of  the  NEA  reports.  Top  salary,  an 
average  of  $5,750  for  classroom  teachers  is  paid  in 
California.  A  year  ago.  New  York  was  ranked  first 
with  $5,500,  $350  more  than  the  California  average. 
New  York’s  current  average  is  $5,687.  New  Jersey  ranks 
fourth  with  $5,210,  and  Connecticut  fifth  with  $4,950. 
The  lowest  average  is  $2,525  in  Mississippi  —  the  only 
state  paying  less  than  $3,100. 

The  IJ.  S.  Army  is  giving  a  bonus  for  a  12- 

^ear  hitch  —  four  years  in  college,  in  line  with  a  new 
nard  core”  program.  Some  300  G.  I.’s  and  Wacs  will 
study  each  year  in  civilian  colleges.  Tuition  and  expens¬ 
es  will  be  free  and  program  members  will  draw  regular 
pay.  Applications  must  be  in  by  May  1.  For  each 
year  of  free  college  the  G.  I.  or  Wac  must  re-enlist 
for  three  years  —  one  of  which  will  be  spent  in  school. 
The  age  limit:  the  programee  must  finish  college  by 
the  age  of  35.  Also  required  is  a  high  school  diploma. 
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•  Adminigtratian 


The  relationship  of  schools  and  colleges 

is  now  subject  to  great  strain,  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals  has  warned  its  mem¬ 
bers.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  continuity  between 
high  school  and  college,  in  anticipation  of  the  doubled 
college  enrollment  by  1973,  the  NASSP  has  asked 
member  principals  to: 

—  Obtain  full  information  on  all  colleges.  Advise  stu¬ 
dents  that  there  are  many  colleges  looking  for 
qualified  students. 

—  Speak  up  frankly  and  fully  about  entrance  proce¬ 
dures  to  college  admissions  officers.  Students  and 
parents  regard  their  principal  as  a  spokesman  whose 
responsibility  can’t  be  avoided. 

—  Allow  school  counselors  enough  time  to  work  with 
students  on  their  aims  and  college  requirements. 

—  Provide  the  student  with  adequate,  dependable  in¬ 
formation  about  his  strengths  and  weaknesses  edu¬ 
cationally. 

—  Concentrate  on  developing  the  skills  that  will  be 
most  useful  to  students  in  college  —  ability  to  read 
well,  write  well,  to  use  the  library,  to  study  effect¬ 
ively,  to  listen  carefully,  to  organize  ideas,  to  work 
by  himself  without  supervision. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Administrator  and  the  School  Safety  Program.  Center  for 
Safety  Education,  Division  of  General  Education,  New  York 
University,  Washinpfon  Square  3,  N.Y.  Unpaged.  Paper.  Ulus. 
25c.  (An  outline  for  a  sound  program  in  child  safety,  includ¬ 
ing  various  areas  of  administration  and  instruction.) 


GUIDE  LISTS  FOR  COLLEGES  .  .  . 

Here  are  three  handy  guides  for  administrators, 

counselors  and  students  that  are  both  reasonable 
and  reliable.  Another  source  is  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  in  the  geographic  area  in 

which  the  student  is  interested. 

Lovejoys  College  Guide,  by  Clarence  E.  Love- 

joy.  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  20.  Paper:  $1.95;  cloth:  $3.95.  An  up-to- 
date  listing  of  almost  every  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  U.  S. 

College  Scholarship  Guide,  by  Clarence  E. 
Lovejoy  and  Theodore  S.  Jones.  Simon  and 
Schuster,  Inc.  $3.95.  Specific  information  on 
what  scholarships  are  available,  where  and  for 
whom. 

Planning  for  College  in  New  York  State,  by  Ken¬ 
neth  T.  Doran.  State  Education  Department, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany  1, 
N.  Y.  Free.  Complete  data  on  the  state’s  160 
public  and  private,  four-year  and  two-year  in¬ 
stitutions. 


THE  ISSUE  BEHUVD  THE  CO]\TROVERSY 

—  By  Esther  Hamilton. 

This  article  first  appeared  in  the  January  2  issue  of 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  in  Miss  Hamilton’s  col¬ 
umn  “Around  Town.”  We  are  reprinting  it  from  the 
March  Ohio  Schools  because  it  sums  up  aptly  one  of 
the  basic  confusions:  the  role  of  the  school  vs.  the  role 
of  the  parent. 

Every  magazine  and  newspaper  you  pick  up  these 
days  has  pieces  by  newly  cuscovered  “experts”  on 
what’s  wrong  with  our  schools.  “Nothing  much,”  is 
the  answer.  We’re  trying  to  educate  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people  and  some  of  them  just  can’t  learn  al¬ 
gebra  and  Latin.  Yet,  they  have  to  stay  in  high  school. 
The  teachers  do  a  fine  job  with  these  pupils,  although 
tests  show  their  limits  in  making  change  correctly. 

As  the  reporter  for  the  public  schools,  I  grit  my 
teeth  when  I  see  articles  that  are  nothing  but  words 
with  a  splashy  head  over  them.  The  meat  of  the  story 
tells  you  nothing  at  all.  I  come  from  a  family  of 
teachers  and  many  of  my  friends  are  teachers.  But, 
the  experts  who  get  paid  for  writing  these  pieces  rare¬ 
ly  talk  to  them.  We  were  told  that  Johnny  couldn’t 
read  by  a  man  professional  educators  didn’t  think  was 
too  well-informed  on  that  subject  .  .  .  Yet,  when  you 
got  down  to  bedrock,  Johnny  was  reading  more  and 
bigger  books  than  his  folks  were  at  his  age. 

Now  we  are  told  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  aren’t 
studying  math  and  languages.  Yet,  Youngstown’s  edu¬ 
cators  who  know,  say  more  children,  percentagewise, 
are  taking  these  subjects  than  ever  before  —  and  pass¬ 
ing  them. 

Maybe  you  would  like  to  hear  what  the  teachers 
have  to  say.  Their  complaint  is  with  the  parents  who 
“let  the  kids  get  away  with  anything  at  all  as  long  as 
they  don’t  bother  them.” 

When  Johnny  brings  home  failing  grades  the  first 
thing  some  parents  do  is  to  call  the  school  and  ask 
what’s  wrong  with  the  teacher.  The  principal  and 
teachers  don’t  talk  back  the  way  they’d  like  to,  but 
they  tell  me  homework  has  become  a  nasty  word  in 
many  homes.  The  kids  have  to  look  at  TV  until  all 

hours  and  homework  interferes  with  this. 

The  Good  Old  Days 

When  I  was  growing  up,  you  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  coming  home  from  school  without  your 
books  than  arriving  without  your  head.  You  were 
allowed  to  “play”  until  after  supper.  This  was  served 
about  6  P.  M.  By  7  P.  M.  that  was  over  and  the  dishes 
washed  and  we  children  gathered  around  the  kitchen 
table  to  do  our  homework.  The  table  was  covered 
with  oilcloth,  which  made  a  good  writing  surface, 
and  Mother  assumed  charge. 

A  former  teacher,  she  could  do  everything  from 
fractions  to  diagraming  sentences,  making  maps, 
learning  dates  and  all  the  other  trivia  that  make  up 
homework.  Every  child  had  to  have  his  assignment 
done  before  he  went  to  bed,  usually  by  9  P.  M. 

The  alarm  went  off  at  6  A.  M.  and  you  were  up  and 
off  after  a  good  breakfast.  You  were  expected  to  eat 
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your  oatmeal  and  egg  or  whatever  was  provided  and 
no  dawdling  about  it,  either.  Children  did  not  get  up 
and  go  to  school  on  their  own  without  breakfast  while 
their  parents  stayed  in  bed.  That’s  done  today  in 
Youngstown,  but  it  isn’t  the  fault  of  the  teachers.  The 
early  rising  hour  was  because  there  was  practicing  to 
be  clone  and  the  house  rang  with  pounding  of  the  pia¬ 
no,  the  squeaking  of  the  violin  and  the  horn  blowing. 

Then  we  were  off  to  school  where  we  wouldn’t 
have  dared  to  talk  back  to  the  teacher.  She  was  the 
law  and  a  fate  worse  than  death  would  have  been  for 
her  to  call  our  home  and  report  any  “trifling.”  It  was 
taken  for  granted  the  teacher  was  right;  we  wrong. 
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Today*8  Child 

Little  know-nothings  loll  in  their  seats  today,  pull 
every  known  trick  to  insult  and  annoy  the  teacher,  dis¬ 
turb  the  class  and  make  nuisances  of  themselves. 
Eventually  some  of  them  are  expelled,  but  not  enough. 

They  make  up  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils,  but 
enough  to  wreclc  a  teacher.  They  pull  these  tricks  to 
cover  up  their  own  lack  of  learning  power  and  to  get 
attention.  They  have  spent  their  evening  watching  TV 
and  racing  around  in  cars.  They  have  the  colossal 
nerve  to  drag  their  parents  to  school  in  an  attempt  to 
intimidate  the  teachers  and  force  them  to  raise  their 
grades. 

Not  many  teachers  will  succumb  to  this,  but  now 
and  then,  one  worn  out  with  the  fight  gives  in.  Chil¬ 
dren  didn’t  used  to  be  consulted  on  the  course  of 
study.  Your  parents  did  that.  Nobody  had  an  “I.Q.” 
test.  You  could  do  the  work  or  you  couldn’t,  and  if 
you  didn’t  your  parents  were  told  to  come  and  get 
you.  Now  the  teachers  baby-sit  with  these  pupils  while 
the  parents  escape  the  resj>onsibility. 

Nothing’s  wrong  with  the  schools,  folks.  A  rich  cur¬ 
riculum  is  offered-better  than  any  you  ever  had.  The 
problem  is  for  the  parents  to  take  charge,  tell  the  kids 

what  to  do  —  and  make  them  do  it. 


It  is  my  judgment  that  too  many  fathers  and 
mothers  have  abandoned  too  much  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  school. 

These  parents  seem  to  feel  that  if  they  feed 
and  clothe  the  child  and  provide  him  with  a  TV 
set,  the  school  should  do  everything  else.  The 
school  is  supposed  to  teach  good  manners,  moral 
character  and  patriotism  along  with  history, 
math,  science  and  all  the  other  subjects  that 
make  up  the  stuff  of  education. 

All  this  is  true.  The  school  cannot  overlook 
its  duties  in  these  matters,  but  it  can  be  success¬ 
ful  only  if  the  parents  realize  that  the  home, 
when  properly  organized,  is  a  far  more  potent 
educational  unit  than  any  school.  The  moral 
irresponsibility  of  many  parents  toward  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children  is  one  of  the  truly  terri¬ 
fying  de\'elopments  of  our  times. 

—  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  President, 
Columbia  University,  in  a 
recent  speech  at  Smith  College. 


•  The  Profession 


It  is  not  the  teacher’s  fault  if  she  hesitates  to 
act  in  controversial  situations,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Doyle, 
Michigan  State  University,  points  out  in  the  winter 
issue  of  The  College  of  Education  Quarterly.  He  bases 
his  remarks  on  a  survey  done  two  years  ago  in  three 
Michigan  communities. 

Lack  of  recognition  has  made  teachers  tend  to  un¬ 
derplay  their  roles,  he  feels.  The  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  find  out  what  teachers  believe,  what  they 
think  others  believe  and  what  others  say  they  believe. 

For  example,  teachers  were  asked  if  they  “should 
explain  about  communism.”  The  “others”  were  then 
interviewed  to  find  out  whether  they  thought  teachers 
should  “explain  about  communisin.  ’ 

In  this  case  —  typical  of  controversial  questions  — 
Dr.  Doyle  found  that  66%  of  the  teachers  thought 
they  should  explain  about  communism.  However,  56% 
thought  administrators  would  expect  them  to  explain, 
49%  thought  school  board  members  would  want  them 
to  explain  and  only  36  thought  parents  would  ap¬ 
prove. 

When  the  “others”  were  interviewed,  100%  of  the 
administrators  approved,  93%  of  the  school  board 
members  approved  and  ^%  of  the  parents  approved. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Education,  by 
Vernon  Mallinson.  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
249pi).  $3.50.  (An  English  import,  this  book  is  a  detailed  com¬ 
parative  study  of  postwar  educational  trends.  Mallinson's 
thesis  is  that  education  is  both  the  expression  of  a  nations 
traditions  and  aspirations  and  a  crucible  of  its  future  policy. 
Rewarding  reading.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Beginning  teachers  usnally  teach  in  their 
home  communities  or  adjacent  ones,  says  Dr.  Irl  A. 

Gladfelter,  director  of  placement  at  Central  Missouri 
State  College.  At  least,  this  is  true  of  Central  Missouri 
graduates.  Last  year  53.4%  of  CMSC’s  graduates  re¬ 
turned  to  their  home  counties  or  nearby  counties  for 
their  first  teaching  positions. 

About  a  third  of  the  148  beginning  teachers  re¬ 
turned  to  their  home  communities.  Of  the  high  school 
teachers,  54.9%  located  in  their  own  or  adjacent 
counties  and  30.9%  in  their  own  counties.  Of  the  be¬ 
ginning  elementary  teachers,  48.6%  went  to  their  own 
or  adjacent  counties,  and  42.9%  went  to  their  own 
counties. 

Only  16  out  of  the  148  beginning  teachers  went  out 
of  state  —  of  these,  seven  were  originally  from  other 
states.  There  were  14  graduates  from  other  states  and 
of  these  seven  remained  in  Missouri. 

What  is  the  function  of  a  teacher  in  a  free 
society?  Paul  A.  Schilpp,  Northwestern  University, 
writing  in  the  Febniary  15  Saturday  Review,  believes 
that  the  teacher’s  chief  function  is  that  of  being  an 
opener  of  doors. 
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He  constantly  opens  new  doors  to  his  students,  thus 
permitting  them  to  see  vistas  previously  undreamed 
of,  to  enter  exciting  areas  of  experience,  to  find  new 
roads  in  the  search  for,  and  pursuit  of,  truth. 

Only  thus  can  the  student’s  horizon  be  broadened 
and  his  life  enriched.  In  the  final  analysis,  of  course, 
each  student  will  have  to  use  his  own  eyes  to  see  and 
his  own  mind  to  judge,  just  as  only  he  himself  must, 
in  the  end,  walk  through  the  door.  This  the  teacher 
can  never  do  for  him.  These  facts  can  be  seen  and 
testt'd  at  any  educational  level.  How  many  doors,  for 
example,  are  opened  to  anyone  by  the  mastery  —  or  at 
least  effective  use  —  of  the  three  R’s? 

Good  teaching  is  always  inspired  teaching,  that  is, 
teaching  which  is  able  to  inspire  the  learner  in  such 
fashion  that  he  really  wants  to  learn.  It  arouses  the 
student’s  curiosity  —  that  most  divine  of  human  capac¬ 
ities  next  to  man’s  rational  intelligence. 

But,  inspired  teaching  can  only  be  done  by  the 
teacher  who  is  himself  inspired  —  not  merely  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  various  pressure  groups.  There  are  only  three 
factors  that  can  keep  a  teacher  inspired: 

—  his  endless  pursuit  of  truth 

—  his  real  and  personal  interest  in  the  growing  minds 
of  his  students 

—  his  service  to  humanity. 


•  Student  i*oints  of  View 


What  traits  are  important  in  teachers? 

Fifty  high  school  students  asked  this  question  gave 

the  following  answers,  reports  the  February  Kentucky 

School  Journal: 

—  Good  teachers  have  a  “quality  of  getting  through” 
to  people. 

—  A  good  teacher  has  a  pleasant  voice,  knows  the 
names  of  his  pupils,  enjoys  the  company  of  young 
people. 

—  A  good  teacher  knows  what  he  is  doing,  is  com¬ 
pletely  familiar  with  his  material,  is  able  to  answer 
most  questions  or  knows  where  the  answer  may  be 
found. 

—  Good  teachers  stimulate  creativity  and  the  use  of 
imagination  in  students. 

—  A  good  teacher  is  emotionally  well-balanced  and  has 
a  pleasant  disposition. 

—  The  classroom  of  a  good  teacher  is  well-equipped 
with  reference  books  and  magazines  related  to  his 
subject  for  the  use  of  students. 


•  Curriculum 


A  three-powered  carricnlnm  program  for 

long-range  instructional  improvement  was  drawn  up 
at  the  recent  13th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  in 
Seattle.  The  ASCD  hailed  the  program  as  indicating 
“that  our  members  are  making  serious  preparations  for 
education  in  this  new  space  era,  but  have  failed  to 
fall  into  the  trap  of  hysteria.” 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Lonesome  Road,  by  Saunders  Redding,  is 
the  story  of  the  Negro’s  part  in  America.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  an  outstanding  Negro  writer,  this  new  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  “Mainstream  of  America  Series” 
centers  upon  the  part  that  Negroes  have  played 
in  the  building  of  the  nation.  A  fascinating  and 
insighted  account,  it  brings  to  light  many  little- 
known  facts  that  once  again  show  the  solid 
achievement  of  American  Negroes  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  American  culture  and  economy.  Ex¬ 
cellent  and  worth-while  reading,  and  a  welcome 
addition  to  many  school  libraries.  From:  Double¬ 
day  &  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  355pp. 
$5.75. 


The  comprehensive  evaluation  and  research  project 
is  to  extend  over  a  three-to-five-year  period  with  each 
of  ASCD’s  44  state  branches  cooperating.  Carried  on 
at  both  the  national  and  state  levels,  it  involves  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  How  to  get  a  course  on  instruction  which  will 
not  overemphasize  one  branch  of  learning  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  another.  The  study  would  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  how,  for  example,  the  schools  can  put  stress  on 
math  and  science,  where  Russian  leadership  has 
brought  grave  concern,  without  sacrificing  languages, 
world  understanding,  U.  S.  citizenship,  preparation 
for  nonscientific  college  c'ourses  and  other  subjects 
offered  by  American  education. 

2.  How  to  assure  that  the  talented  child  will  be 
allowed  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  slower  child  is  not  kept  from  getting  the 
maximum  amount  of  education  he  can  absorb. 

3.  Evaluation  of  what  individual  children,  particu¬ 
larly,  and  children  in  general,  are  learning  by  study 
of  educational  tests,  results  of  parent-teacher  confer¬ 
ences  and  school  surveys.  Study  would  also  be  made 
of  any  new  experimental  program,  such  as  introducing 
French  in  lower  grades  to  see  what  effect  it  has  on 
the  children. 


•  Teaching  IfMethods 


What  can  the  teacher  do  for  the  disturbed 

child  in  her  classroom?  How  can  the  teacher  help  the 
emotionally  disturbed  child  stay  in  school?  These,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  problem,  are  discussed  by  Louis 
E.  Harper  and  Benjamin  Wright,  University  of  Chica¬ 
go,  in  the  March  Elementary  School  Journal. 

Certain  experiences  are  crucial  in  enabling  the  dis¬ 
turbed  child  to  remain  in  school  and  to  learn.  Though 
all  these  experiences  are  essential,  they  vary  in  prior¬ 
ity.  The  child  needs  them  in  the  following  sequence: 
safety,  basic  comfort,  pleasures  of  his  own,  self-respect, 
success  and  challenge. 
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Experiences  that  satisfy  each  of  these  needs  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  phase  of  the  child’s  adjustment  to  the  class¬ 
room.  Unless  he  feels  safe,  he  will  be  unable  to  stay 
in  class  at  all.  Unless  his  needs  for  basic  comforts, 
such  as  protection  from  hunger,  fatigue,  cold  and 
unmanageable  physical  tension,  are  met,  he  will  be 
unable  to  stay  long.  Unless  he  finds  pleasures  of  his 
own  in  the  classroom,  he  will  have  little  reason  to  stay. 
If,  in  spite  of  these,  his  self-respect  is  not  protected,  he 
will  eventually  need  to  escape. 

Only  after  these  primary  needs  of  the  child  are  met 
by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom,  will  the  child  be  able 
to  begin  traditional  schoolwork.  Even  then,  the  teach¬ 
er  must  plan  the  work  at  first  so  that  success  is  almost 
guaranteed.  Otherwise,  the  child  will  find  schoolwork 
too  unrewarding  to  discover  the  pleasures  of  master¬ 
ing  it  and  thus  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  learning. 


•  The  Learner 


* 
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How  can  the  class  period  best  be  handled? 

'The  most  effective  way  of  arranging  the  length  and 
use  of  the  class  period  in  a  new  Wes^ort,  Conn.,  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  was  the  result  of  a  year’s  study  by 
staff,  pupils  and  parents  of  what  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  junior  high  level.  A  report  on  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  study  group  was  given  by  Norman  W. 
Flint,  Bedford  Junior  High  School  in  Westport,  at  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
in  Indianapolis  recently. 

Some  or  the  recommendations  suggested  by  the 
study  group; 

1.  Adopt  hour-long  periods  and  eliminate  study 
halls.  Use  an  average  of  20  minutes  of  each  class 
period  for  supervised  study. 

2.  Use  blocks  of  time  for  English-social  studies, 
continuing  in  grade  7  and  extending  at  least  through 
grade  8;  perhaps,  also,  to  art,  homemaking  and  indus¬ 
trial  arts. 

3.  Cut  formal  report  cards  to  four  annually,  to  be 
supplemented  by  progress  reports  and  parental  con¬ 
ferences.  For  these,  and  other  school  duties,  insure 
each  teacher  a  daily  planning  period. 

4.  Eliminate  the  activity  period,  which  came  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  Shorten  the  school  day  for  most  pu- 

f)ils  by  one  period.  Teachers  would  continue  on  duty 
or  an  additional  hour.  Here,  in  this  period,  schedule 
help-classes,  intramurals,  team  practice,  except  Mon¬ 
days  —  staff  meetings  to  begin  on  the  equivalent  of 
“released”  time. 

Grouping  was  recommended  for  the  basic  subject 
areas,  with  a  special  grouping  for  math.  All  other 
classes  were  to  be  heterogeneous. 

A  regular  six-period  schedule  is  planned  but  only 
five  periods  are  held  daily.  Classes  meet  four  times 
weekly  in  basic  areas  for  a  total  of  240  minutes  in¬ 
stead  of  210,  as  before.  There  are  25  instead  of  30 
periods,  with  but  24  needed  for  classes.  The  extra 
period  is  for  clubs.  Assemblies  when  planned  are  given 
mornings,  with  other  morning  periods  shortened. 


•  Guidance 


Directing  study  in  tbe  junior  bigb  school 

must  give  the  pupil  an  active  desire  to  learn,  writes 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Gulledge  in  the  March  North  Carolina  Eng¬ 
lish  Teacher,  dithering  skills,  thinking  skills  and 
study  skills  are  the  problem  of  the  teacher. 

“What  good  is  all  that  ‘stufT  to  me,  when  I’m  just 
going  to  work  in  a  mill?”  was  the  question  of  a  litera¬ 
ture  class  student.  Encouragement  and  strong  moti¬ 
vation,  says  Mrs.  Gulledge,  are  particularly  essential 
at  the  junior  high  level  to  improve  study  habits,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  a  “defeatist”  attitude  in  pupils  who  do 
not  plan  to  further  their  education  with  a  definite  goal 
in  mind. 

The  teacher,  she  says,  should  integrate  her  subject 
so  that  the  unaware  pupil  will  suddenly  “wake  up” 
and  will  want  to  delve  into  projects  on  his  own,  not 
realizing  that  he  is  really  studying.  He  must  learn  how 
to  find  facts,  how  to  retain  and  organize  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  Poise  and  personality  of  the  teacher 
influence  the  child’s  study  habits. 

Teaching  the  pupil  how  to  make  written  notes  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  methods  of  getting  direct 
attention  to  the  subject  matter. 

A  teacher  who  guides  a  child  in  ways  of  ( 1 )  listen¬ 
ing,  (2)  observing,  (3)  experimenting,  (4)  appre¬ 
ciating  and  (5)  following  directions,  has  helped  es¬ 
tablish  firm,  productive  study  habits. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


The  new  emphasis  on  science,  math  and 

languages  —  the  so-called  “fundamental  disciplines”  — 
will  lead  to  “one  of  the  most  serious  crises  in  educa¬ 
tion  that  America  has  ever  faced,”  Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash, 
physical  education  authority,  told  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  District  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
His  point:  “There  are  no  fundamental  disciplines  that 
you  can  designate.” 

This,  he  said,  is  a  remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
they  thought  the  mind  could  be  trained  in  a  vacuum. 
Now,  we  can’t  even  define  mind.” 

Dr.  Nash  made  a  plea  for  “education  for  use,”  not 
necessarily  for  vocation,  but  “literature  to  read,  foreign 
languages  to  speak,  mathematics  to  use.” 

Why  the  “serious  crisis”?  Dr.  Nash  explained  it  by 
saying  that  in  1900  less  than  8%  of  eligible-age  per¬ 
sons  were  attending  high  schools  in  this  country.  This 
8%  comprised  the  children  of  professional  people  who 
would  presumably  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  par¬ 
ents.  Now,  almost  90%  of  the  eligible  children  are  in 
high  schools;  the  same  8%  are  going  into  professions. 

“People  are  not  thinking  of  these  facts  when  they 
are  talking  about  higher  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages  in  the  schools,”  Dr.  Nash  said. 

Freedom  has  been  slipping  away  from  us  because 
“we  have  made  education  a  conforming  process  —  con¬ 
formity  defined  in  what  was  and  is  yet  a  narrow  pat¬ 
tern  for  a  select  few.” 
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•  Audio-Visual 


Children  learn  as  much  and  as  fast  by  TV 

as  they  do  by  traditional  teaching  methods,  writes 
Charles  A.  Siepmann  in  a  provocative  new  book.  This, 
he  says,  is  a  decisive  and,  to  some,  a  staggering  fact. 

There  is  no  solid  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  student’s 
age  makes  any  difference.  Students  in  junior  and  senior 
grades  profit  equally  from  the  experience.  We  can¬ 
not  yet  be  sure  whether  TV’s  value  varies  significantly 
with  variant  student  aptitudes,  he  points  out.  We 
need  more  evidence. 

In  Philadelphia,  teachers  of  slow  learners  found 
that  their  students  acquired  facts  and  skills  on  TV 
which  they  could  not  learn  through  reading  and  were 
not  interested  in  acquiring  by  other  means.  In  Chica¬ 
go,  a  preliminary  study  of  high  school  students  follow¬ 
ing  a  physics  course,  suggests  that  it  is  the  medium 
students  who  profit  most.  Much  obviously  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  particular  telecast  and  the  subject. 

While  there  is  some  evidence  that  suggests  that 
courses  go  over  best  in  which  visual  demonstration 
figures  largely,  subjects  of  all  kinds  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  taught  —  English,  foreign  languages,  history, 
science,  mathematics  and  others. 

TV  and  Our  School  Crisis,  by  Charles  A.  Siepmann. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 
198pp.  $3.50. 


•  Driver  Education 


Clock  honrs  or  class  hoars?  This  important 
question  must  be  faced  in  today’s  scheduling  of  stu¬ 
dent  driver  education  in  the  schools  say  Cecil  G.  Zaun, 
Safety  Supervisor  of  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  City  School 
Districts  and  John  R.  Eales,  Consultant,  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  in  the  March  Safety 
Education. 

Six  clock  hours  have  been  recommended  as  a  nation¬ 
al  standard.  Some  traEfic  authorities  felt  that  a  few 
school  administrators  would  try  to  justify  shorter 
courses  through  misapplication  of  the  words  “class 
hours.”  To  give  all  eligible  students  the  basic  funda¬ 
mentals  of  driver  education  —  rather  than  a  minority 
receiving  a  “high  standard”  course  —  standards  must 
be  set  with  a  realistic  understanding  of  school  schedul- 
ing. 

The  question  has  been  raised:  “Will  the  insurance 
industry,  a  portion  of  which  grants  rate  differentials 
to  male  graduates  of  approved  driver  education  cours¬ 
es,  grant  a  similar  discount  if  the  standards  are  re¬ 
duced?”  Insurance  executives  make  these  two  points: 

1.  The  rate  discounts  have  been  made  to  encourage 
the  spread  of  driver  education. 

2.  The  insurance  industry  does  not  want  to  be  in 
the  position  of  telling  educators  what  the  standards 
should  be. 

At  the  last  national  conference  on  driver  education 
the  insurance  industry  accepted  the  recommendation 
of  30  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  six  clock 
hours  of  behind-the-wheel  instruction. 


State  legislatures,  say  Zaun  and  Eales,  have  and 
must  continue  to  recognize  that  additional  financial 
aid  is  necessary  for  school  driver  education.  “To  edu¬ 
cate  a  potential  scientist  and  have  that  young  person 
killed  in  traflBc  is  tragic  and  costly!” 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


A  new  central  continuation  school  will 
bring  together  in  one  location  in  Manhattan  present 
facilities  for  boys  in  New  York  City,  the  New  York 
school  system  has  announced.  Present  facilities  are 
now  scattered  among  various  vocational  schools  in 
the  city. 

A  modernized  continuation  school  program  will  be 
offered  for  boys  who  leave  school  for  paid  jobs  at  the 
minimum  age  of  16.  PS  29,  Manhattan,  16  Albany  St., 
will  be  the  location  of  the  new  school.  Beginning  next 
September,  it  will  accommodate  approximately  2800 
youngsters  who,  under  the  law,  must  attend  school  at 
least  four  hours  a  week  until  they  are  17. 

While  at  school,  the  boys  will  be  given  a  new  type 
instructional  program  which  features  clerical  practice, 
citizenship  training  and  personal  guidance  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  de-emphasize  the  former  program  of  shop  in¬ 
struction. 

Teachers  will  spend  four  hours  a  day  in  class  with 
the  students,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  in  visiting  em¬ 
ployers  and  parents.  The  purpose  of  these  visits  will 
be  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  employer  and  the  home  in 
the  life  adjustment  of  the  pupils. 


•  Higher  Education 


One  out  of  four  students  quit  college  the 

first  year,  a  new  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Education  survey 
shows.  It  reports  that  the  number  of  students  who 
drop  out  of  college  the  first  year  equals  the  total  of 
those  who  drop  out  during  the  last  three  years  com¬ 
bined.  The  report  covers  the  careers  of  more  than 
12,000  students  who  first  enrolled  in  1950. 

The  Office  of  Education  points  out  that  some  of 
those  students  who  drop  out  the  first  year  re-enter 
later.  Altogether,  about  six  out  of  10  who  enter  col¬ 
lege  graduate  —  four  of  them  from  the  schools  in 
which  they  first  enroll. 

More  than  a  fifth  of  those  who  quit  permanently 
were  in  the  top  20%  of  their  high  school  graduating 
class. 

‘‘Many  youngsters  who  want  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  don’t  belong  there,  and  the  only  way  to  keep 
them  out  is  to  devise  new  tests  that  will  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,”  Dr.  J.  B.  Culpepper,  Florida 
A  &  M  College,  told  the  13th  conference  on  higher 
education  in  Chicago  last  month.  Only  those  who  are 
q^ualified  should  be  admitted,  he  said,  observing  that 
“living  in  a  democracy  does  not  itself  confer  the  right 
to  a  college  degree.” 
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High  school  grades  are  probably  the  best  single  in¬ 
dication  of  a  student’s  potential,  but  other  factors 
must  be  considered.  Dr.  Culpepper  recommended 
new  tests  to  determine  a  student’s  “intellectual  curios¬ 
ity,  his  creative  ability,  stability  and  motivation.” 
Above  all,  he  said,  “judgment,  common  sense  and 
flexibility  must  prevail.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Retention  and  Withdrawal  of  College  Students,  by  Robert  E. 
Iffert,  Bulletin  1958,  No.  1.  17.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
177pp.  Paper.  65c.  (See  above.) 


•  Science  Education 

What  are  the  objectives  of  a  science  pro¬ 
gram?  The  curriculum  guide,  issued  by  the  Glencoe 
(Ill.)  schools,  which  has  a  superior  science  program, 
lists  five  simple  purposes  to  be  achieved  through  sci¬ 
ence  teaching: 

1.  Science  should  contribute  to  the  child’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world,  the  universe,  the  forces  around 
us  and  how  these  affect  man  and  other  living  things. 

2.  It  should  help  children  to  understand  and  use  the 
scientific  method  of  problem-solving. 

3.  It  should  provide  children  with  skills  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  science  information,  use  of  scientific  tools 
and  equipment  and  the  application  of  these  in  daily 
living. 

4.  It  should  open  new  fields  of  interest  and  appre¬ 
ciation. 

5.  It  should  contribute  to  the  deeper  values  which 
lie  beyond  the  test  tube  and  the  laboratory. 

Science  isn’t  being  taught  in  Chicago 

schools  because  grade  teachers  don’t  know  how  to 
teach  it,  Helen  Challand,  head  of  the  science  depart¬ 
ment  at  National  College  of  Education  in  Wilmette, 
Ill.,  reported  in  a  doctoral  dissertation  appraising  ele¬ 
mentary  school  science  in  Illinois.  Educators  around 
the  Chicago  area  agree  with  her. 

For  example,  Kathryn  E.  Steinmetz,  district  1  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  Chicago’s  Far  North  Side  said: 
“Teachers  are  afraid  of  science  because  they  haven’t 
been  well-trained.  There  is  a  scientific  gap  in  the 
preparation  of  about  75%  of  the  teachers.  They  won’t 
be  enthusiastic  science  teachers  as  long  as  they  aren’t 
sure  of  themselves.” 

One  reason  teachers  are  insecure  in  science,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  has  pointed  out,  is  because  Chicago  Teachers 
College,  which  trains  most  of  the  city’s  public  school 
teachers,  has  no  lab  facilities  for  the  physical  sciences, 
nor  does  it  offer  a  course  in  chemistry  or  physics.  Dean 
Raymond  M.  Cook  has  said  of  this  situation:  “It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  our  students  graduate  without 
ever  burning  their  fingers  on  a  test  tube.” 

'The  only  college  science  course  that  teachers  must 
have  to  meet  certification  requirements  for  Chicago 


Believe  it  or  not,  but  there  is  a  surplus  of 
biology  teachers  in  Indiana!  Despite  all  the  talk 
about  a  shortage  of  science  teachers,  Mrs.  Ann 
G.  Cummins,  a  director  of  placement  for  ISTA 
(Indiana  State  Teachers  Association),  says  she 
has  more  biology  teachers  registered  than  schools 
seeking  them.  The  same  applies  to  business  edu¬ 
cation  teachers. 

Also,  in  the  science  surplus  pool  is  a  group  of 
highly  trained  and  technically  qualified  engineers 
who  told  a  nationwide  TV  audience  on  the  “To¬ 
day”  show  that  each  had  sent  his  credentials  to 
over  150  industrial  firms  employing  engineers 
without  a  nibble.  Each  man  with  a  M.A.,  or 
Ph.D.  degree  and  an  average  of  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  aerodynamics  and  related  fields  re¬ 
ports  that  an  engineer  with  experience  doesn’t 
nave  a  chance.  Are  companies  interested  only 
in  beginning  engineers  whose  salaries  would  not 
run  as  high  as  those  for  men  of  experience?  Why 
are  they  unemployed?  The  companies  lost  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts. 

Before  we  allow  the  public,  moved  by  space 
hysteria,  to  herd  young  people  into  science,  math 
and  engineering  —  like  a  flock  of  sheep  without 
regard  for  their  personal  interests  and  talents  — 
we  need  to  remember  that  America  needs  trained 
people  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

—  Marie  Fraser  in  “Candid  Close-Ups” 
February  Indiana  Teacher 


grade  schools  is  a  one-semester  class  in  the  teaching 
of  science. 

Chicago  educators  are  currently  engaged  in  revis¬ 
ing  curricula  to  correct  the  situation. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Dental  decay  may  be  controlled  within  the 
next  10  years.  Dr.  Rudolph  Friedrich  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dental  Assoc,  meeting  in  Chicago  recently. 

That  there  is  a  “real  possibility”  of  dental  decay 
as  a  major  factor  in  dental  disease  being  eliminated 
in  the  next  ten  years  is  due  to  a  number  of  dental 
advances.  Dr.  Friedrich  said.  These  are:  water  fluori¬ 
dation  —  “an  unparalleled  achievement  in  disease  pre¬ 
vention”;  the  addition  of  the  trace  fluorine  to  the  diet; 
the  possible  development  of  remineralization  agents 
for  coating  teeth;  and  genuinely  effective  antienzyme 
agents  for  controlling  decay. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum,  by 
Arthur  G.  Miller  and  Virginia  Whitcomb.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  342pp.  Ulus.  $5.75  (In  three  parts, 
covering  organizational  and  administrative  principles,  tech¬ 
niques,  used  in  elementary  school  PE  program;  describes  types 
of  activkies  in  basic  PE  program;  describes  methods  of  integrat¬ 
ing  PE  with  other  subjects  in  curriculum.) 
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•  Panorama 


California  Herman  G.  Stark,  director  of  the 
California  Youth  Authority,  has  told  the  Governor’s 
Council  in  Sacramento  that  the  upward  trend  in  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  that  began  last  fall  in  California  is 
continuing  its  spiral.  The  population  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority  reached  a  record  peak  in  January, 
Stark  said.  The  Authority  now  has  4008  youths  in  cus¬ 
tody,  a  backlog  of  700  waiting  commitment,  and  8000 
on  parole. 

Connecticut  Nine-year-old  Tommy  Troland,  a 
fourth-grader  in  a  New  London  elementary  school, 
took  one  look  at  a  new  textbook  distributed  in  his 
class  and  focused  his  attention  on  a  picture  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  Said  Tommy:  “The  caption  said 
the  picture  showed  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  But  it 
looked  more  like  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  me.” 
Result:  Tommy’s  Dad  wrote  a  letter  to  the  American 
Book  Co.,  publishers  of  the  text.  The  return  mail 
brought  a  red-faced  apology  for  the  error  and  a 
promise  to  correct  the  caption  in  the  next  edition. 

England  The  late  Bernard  Shaw’s  will  caused  a 
commotion  when  read  some  years  ago  because  it  pro¬ 
vided  money  for  a  new  40-letter  alphabet  to  be  de¬ 
vised.  After  efforts  to  break  the  will  failed.  Public 
Trustee  R.  O.  Baulkwill  had  to  comply  with  the  terms. 
He  has  just  announced  a  contest  for  a  40-lctter  Eng¬ 
lish  alphabet  in  which  “every  sound  in  our  speech  can 
be  written  with  one  graphic  and  easily  written  sym¬ 
bol.”  The  new  alphabet  must  include  16  vowels  in 
place  of  the  five,  and  it  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  prewar  English  pronunciation  —  specifically,  the 
“King’s  English”  of  George  V,  who  reigned  from  1910 
to  1936.  Shorthand  symbols  or  alphabets  which  repre¬ 
sent  merely  minor  modifications  of  the  present  26- 
letter  system  won’t  do.  The  reward?  $1400  to  the 
lucky  cryptographer. 

Kansas  Wayne  McKanna,  principal  of  Northeast 
High,  scene  of  recent  teen-age  rowdyism,  who  went 
back  to  keeping  kids  in  after  school  as  a  disciplinary 
measure,  has  announced  that  he  is  organizing  a  stu¬ 
dent  secret  police  force  to  aid  in  combating  juvenile 
delinquency.  “1  plan  to  personally  contact  about  40 
boys  and  girls  to  serve  on  the  force,”  McKanna  said. 
“Through  them  I  hope  to  get  information  on  such 
things  as  vandalism,  thievery,  gang  fights,  extortion, 
knife-carrying  and  other  types  of  unlawful  activities.” 
Meanwhile,  nearby  Northeast  Junior  High  School  al¬ 
ready  has  a  force  of  10  student  “secret-service  opera¬ 
tives”  in  action.  Principal  William  Englund  says  that 
“we  hope  to  branch  out  and  get  about  50  students  to 
tell  us  what  they  see  going  on.” 

Virginia  The  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  has 
approved  unanimously  a  bill  which  gives  teachers  the 
right  to  paddywhack  unruly  students.  Delegate  Rob¬ 
ert  Whitehead,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  said  that  although 
use  of  the  rod  has  been  approved  under  common  law 
all  along,  he  wanted  to  make  the  right  statutory  to 
“dispel  the  notion  a  teacher  can’t  switch  students.” 


iVeu?  Classroom 
Material 


History  Classes  ...  as  well  as  lan^age  arts  and 
science  classes  will  like  interest-holding  details  in 
filmstrips  Famous  Americans  in  color.  Biographies 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  Wright  brothers,  George 
Washington  Carver,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  and  Jane  Addams.  Suggestions  at 
end  of  each  presentation  for  class  utiuzation  of 
ideas  presented  for  exhibits,  dramatizations  and 
hobbycraft.  From:  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Series:  $31.50.  Individ¬ 
ual  filmstrips:  $5.75. 

Excellent  Aid  for  Teaching  Rhythms  ...  is 
the  invaluable  40  Basic  Rhythms  for  Children 
(ages  3-9),  bv  Ruth  Evans,  popular  expert  on 
children’s  rhythms.  Particularly  good  for  young 
classroom  teacher,  others  teaching  rhythms  for 
first  time,  book  has  much  for  experienced  teachers, 
such  as  exercise  rhythms.  Excellent  orientational 
introduction.  Each  rhythm  has  detailed  illustra¬ 
tion  in  color  to  show  suggested  movement,  plus 
musical  accompaniment,  LP  records  synchronized 
to  text  also  available.  Recommended.  From:  U.  S. 
Textbook  Co.,  Dept.  E.,  Putnam,  Conn.  Ulus. 
$3.50. 

Vocational  Guidance  Content  , . .  will  be  found 
in  16-page  cartoon  narrative  in  color.  Railroads 
Deliver  me  Goods.  Describes  train  operations  and 
freight  service  generally.  Also  information  on  sig¬ 
nals  and  communications,  CTC.,  locomotives,  ter¬ 
minal  and  other  facilities.  Middle  grades  and  up. 
From:  School  and  College  Service,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  Apply. 

English  Lit  Students  .  .  .  will  find  enjoyment  in 
listening  to  The  Brownings;  George  Gordon,  Lord 
Byron;  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge;  Percy  Busshe 
Shelley  and  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  in  one  album. 
Five  12-inch  double-face  records,  unbreakable 
vinylite  for  use  on  78  r.p.m.  record  players.  Re¬ 
cords  incidents  in  lives  of  English  poets,  including 
readings  from  representative  poems.  From:  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  111.  $10.95. 

Fun  for  Everyone  .  .  .  can  be  found  in  The 
Giant  Book  of  Family  Fun  and  Games,  by  Jack 
Tedford.  Planned  for  group  program  directors, 
den  mothers,  brownie  leaders,  school,  church  and 
camp  directors  and  for  “just  at  home.”  Step-by- 
step  instructions  for  things  to  make;  games;  rid¬ 
dles;  stunts;  magic;  puzzles  and  quizzes.  Nature 
hobbies,  backyard  fun.  For  entertaining  any 
group  on  any  occasion.  From:  Franklin  Watts, 
Inc.,  699  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  560pp.  Index, 
illus.  $6.00. 

For  A-V  Enthusiasts  ...  a  booklet  entitled 
Organizing  A  School  Projectionist’s  Club  will  aid 
in  club  activities  or  planning  a  club.  No  mem¬ 
bership  fee.  No  obligation  to  buy  materials.  Club 
stands  for  in-service  education.  Members  help 
themselves  to  obtain  prestige  for  their  school  and 
club.  From:  School  Projectionist  Club  of  America, 
Att:  Philip  Manninio,  Exec.  Director,  Box  406, 
State  College,  Pa.  Apply. 
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